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i ee Renewa and Civi. Ricurs — what does one thing have to do 
with the other? Few persons are chaining themselves to radiator pipes 
to prevent demolition of Negro housing for new luxury apartments or 
shopping centers. Few civil rights groups picket urban renewal sites or 
housing authority offices to demand changes in official policies. The lack 
ol activity indicates that while the civil rights movement has broadened 
its range to include many issues in American life it has not yet tackled 
urban renewal. Yet it is the Negro more than any other citizen who has 
felt the impact of urban renewal. Since 1949 renewal has funneled over 
$10 billion in public and private funds into the clearance and redevelop- 
ment of “blighted” ar in United States cities. Up till the end of 1963 
a total of 160,000 families (about 500,000 persons) had been displaced 
from over 700 project areas in the United States and Puerto Rico. Nearly 
two-thirds were Negroes. In the next decade about one million more 
families are due to be displaced. At least half of them will be Negroes." 
The Negro, because of his recent migration to industrial areas and 
confinement to housing ghettoes in central cities, is feeling the process 
of dislocation more in proportion to his numbers than the white. 
Whereas in 1900, 22.6 per cent of the nation’s nonwhites (95 out of 100 
“nonwhites” are Negroes) lived in urban communities, in 1960 there 
were 72.4 per cent. Their number in 1960 included about 10.3 million 
in the central cities, or a gain of 63 per cent over 1950.2 The involuntary 
removal of large numbers of Negroes from their homes, businesses, 
churches and communities through the operations of a joint private and 
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